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In spite of overwhelming evidence (I wrote in 1861),
it is most difficult for a citizen of Western Europe to bring
thoroughly home to himself the truth that the civilisation
which surrounds him is a rare exception in the history of the
world. The tone of thought common among us, all our hopes,
fears, and speculations, would be materially affected, if we
had vividly before us the relation of the progressive races to
the totality of human life. It is indisputable that much the
greatest part of mankind has never shown a particle of desire
that its civil institutions should be improved, since the mo-
ment when external completeness was first given to them by
their embodiment in some permanent record. One set of
usages has occasionally been violently overthrown and super-
seded by another; here and there a primitive code, pretending
to a supernatural origin, has been greatly extended and dis-
torted into the most surprising forms; but, except in a small
section of the world, there has been nothing like the gradual
amelioration of a legal system. There has been material
civilisation, but instead of the civilisation expanding the law,
the law has limited the civilisation.1

To the fact that the enthusiasm for change is
comparatively rare must be added the fact that it is
extremely modern. It is known but to a small part
of mankind, and to that part but for a short period
during a history of incalculable length. It is not
older than the free employment of legislation by

1 Ancient Law, chap. ii. pp. 22, 23. These opinions were
adopted by Mr. Grote. See his Plato, vol. ii. chap. v. p. 253
(note)